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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ** My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” “ Corinna,” ete. 


BOOK VIII. 
CHAPTER VI. 
‘*T HAVE GIVEN MY PROMISE.” 


WHEN his servant came to his room 
next morning, Neale Kenyon was in a 
As the day wore on, he 
became so much worse that the doctor tele- 
graphed to London for another medical 
map. 

} Alexis had resolved to leave the Abbey 
that day, but under the circumstances she 
felt she ought to remain at least until the 
fever had reached its turning-point. Bat 
+ she was intensely miserable and ill at ease. 

A strange and unconquerable resolve had 
rooted itself in her mind, and she had 
| determined on its accomplishment from the 
moment that Neale Kenyon’s mad words 
had stung her to the quick on the previous 
night. 

“He could not have meant them,” she 
> told herself, as she heard the wild ravings 
and mutterings proceeding from the sick. 
room. “The fever must have been coming 
| on even then. When it leaves him he will 

have forgotten all about that Quixotic idea 
of restitution. It can do no harm if I pave 
the way.” 

So a telegram was despatched to Scot- 
} land Yard, and the next morning a quiet, 
grave-looking personage was closeted with 
Miss Kenyon for a long time, and received 
certain instructions from her which he 











» promised to carry out. 

The grave personage did not come 
again, but at the end of the week Miss 
Kenyon announced that she was going 
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away on business, and she left Lady Breres- 
ford in charge at the Abbey, and taking her 
French maid with her, went up to London, 
and drove straight to Claridge’s, where 
rooms were ready for her. 

In the evening the grave personage 
called to see her, and was with her for a 
very brief time. He left, however, with 
an extremely satisfied face and a cheque for 
three figures in his pocket-book. 

At eight o’clock next morning, Alexis 
Kenyon left the hotel, unaccompanied, and 
dressed very plainly. At the top of Bond 
Street she called a cab, and gave the man 
some directions. He drove towards 
Knightsbridge, and there she got out and 
dismissed him with double fare, at which 
he stared in wonder, and expressed an 
opinion that she was “ a stunner.” : 

Alexis then entered the Park by the 
Albert Gate, and walked slowly along the 
footpath skirting the Row. It was almost 
deserted at that early hour, but presently | 
she saw a solitary figure hurrying along, 
and involuntarily her own steps quickened, 
and the colour came into her face. It was 
a slender, shabbily-dressed figure, the face ° 
almost hidden by a large shady hat; but 
Alexis Kenyon seemed to recognise it 
instinctively, and moving straight towards 
it, stopped short a few paces off, and spoke 4 
out a name. 

The face beneath the broad concealing 
hat was suddenly lifted. The eyes, dark 
as darkest violets and strangely mournfal, 
even in the startled wonder they expressed, 
looked straight at her. 

‘“‘ Madame,” the girl said faintly, ‘ you 
. . . [ fear you mistake. I have not the 
honour to know you.” 

‘You are Gretchen von Waldstein, are 
you not ?” demanded her interlocutor. 

The fair, sweet face lifted itself up, a 
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burning wave of colour surged through the 
delicate skin. “ Yes,” she answered faintly; 
“‘and you, Madame ?” 

“Who I am matters little just now,” 
was the curt rejoinder. ‘I have some- 
thing to say to you, andI must say it. I 
know you are going to your morning 
engagement, but that must wait for once. 
Will you walk with me over there, where 
it is quiet, under the trees? This road is 
too public for conversation.” 

“ But,” stammered the girl, “what can you 
have to say tome? I do not even know you.” 

‘“‘ My name,” said the other, “is Kenyon 
—Alexis Kenyon. Do you know me now ?” 

The girl’s face grew like marble. A look 
of terrorintense and keen with pain leaped 
into her lovely eyes. She shrank back as 
if a blow had struck her, and only gazed 
speechless and trembling at the cold and 
perfect beauty of the face before her. 

“Come,” said Alexis impatiently, and 
made a gesture in the direction of the trees. 
“T see you know me. You do not suppose 
that I should have sought this interview 
without good reason. Will you hear what 
I have come to say ?” 

The girl bent her head submissively. 
The colour came back to her face in a hot, 
shamed flood ; she felt bewildered—stupe- 
fied ; a look of intense suffering drew her 
brows together in a line of pain, and her 
lips quivered convulsively. 

Yet the sign of that suffering awoke no 
pity in the eyes that read it all too plainly, 
nor in any way moved that unflinching 
will which had set itself a task, and was 
now bent on accomplishing it. 

In silence they moved along under the 
glitter of sunshine, which fell warm and 
golden with the promise of spring over the 
bare trees and the green up-springing grass. 

There was a seat beneath the trees to 
which Alexis had directed her steps, and 
she pointed to it as her eyes turned again 
to that wan and sad young face. 

Sit down,” she said ; ‘it will look less 
conspicuous.” 

The girl obeyed in the same dull, auto- 
matic manner which had characterised her 
since she had heard her companion’s name, 

Alexis Kenyon scanned her with criticism 
as merciless as it was intent. “She is 
stupid and sentimental,” she said to herself. 
‘“‘ What can they have seen in her—those 
twot She is beautiful, though, or must 
have been before all this, ‘ Beauté du 
diable’—just youth, a skin of milk and 
roses, and that wonderful German luxuri- 
ance of hair.” 





Aloud she said: “You are wondering 
how I have discovered you, and what I 
want—is it not so? Well, in the first 
place, my cousin has returned from India, 
Ah, you start. Yes, it is of him I wish to 
speak. He knows all now; but he does 
not know where you are, and he is full of 
some wild idea of seeking you in order 
that he may atone for the past. Now I 
am going to speak to you quite frankly, 
and as a woman can only speak to a 
woman. Of course I know your story. It 
is very painful, but its pain has not only 
affected you, it has covered an ancient and 
noble name with dishonour ; its disgrace 
killed my father, and owing to his death, 
I must leave the home I love—for ever. 
No, do not speak yet, you must hear me 
first. Ido not say that you are to blame 
altogether, but I do say that it is through 
you these misfortunes have happened. How- 
ever, what is done, is done. It is of the 
future, not of the past that I wish to speak. 
If my cousin seeks you and finds you, he 
is determined to make you what you say 
you believed yourself to be, his wife. Now 
I tell you that if you allow him to do this, 
you will be guilty of the worst evil you 
can inflict upon him. You will ruin his 
future ; you will drag him from the high 
place his name and fortune have given him 
as a right; men will laugh at him, and 
women will say you have made him your 
dupe; that you courted only his gold and 
his name, and called it restitution for the 
wrong he did you in a boy’s heedless folly, 
and a boy’s fleeting passion for a fair face. 
You will make him a jest and a byword, 
so that he can never live his life out in 
honour where all his race have lived it. 
Of myself, I say nothing; the wrong you 
have both done to me I can forgive, though 
never now can I become what I was 
pledged to be. But this is no question of 
rivalry. Could the past be undone—had 
you an innocent name and a life without 
reproach to give him, I would welcome you 
gladly as his wife. But you know what you 
have done—and the world knows it, and 
will never forget it—never, to the last hour 
you live. For it is always the woman 
who is blamed, however culpable the man 
may be.” 

The rapid, breathless words ceased ; she 
glanced at the face beside her. It might 
have been carved out of stone, so still, and 
hard, and colourless it looked. But as her 
own voice ceased, a sudden light flashed 
into the sombre eyes, that lifted their gaze 
to hers; and calmly and gravely the girl 
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rose to her feet and said with neither haste 
nor passion: ‘‘ You need not have taken 
so much trouble to find me out, only to tell 
me this. I knew it before ever I saw you. 
I would not marry your cousin now, though 
he sought me on his knees throughout the 
world ; though he offered every gift of 
wealth and rank, which you seem to count 
as bribes that would tempt me. My own 
heart told me better than any words of 
yours what the world would say, but it is 
not the voice of the world or any human 
creature that I would heed, if he had only 
been what I believed him to be. When I 
knew who it was that I had loved, my 
punishment began. He may be of great 
name, or rank, or honour in the eyes of the 
world—but in mine he has sunk too low 
for anything but pity. I was only a child, 
and with all a child’s ignorance and trust, 
and he did me the deadliest wrong that a 
man holds it in his power todo. He did it re- 
morselessly and without one regret, without 
even one word of warning. Do you think 
that now the offer of his name could wipe 
out the stain on mine; could ever, ever 
give me back the hope, the peace, the 
innocence he used to such base advantage? 
I am not clever. I know nothing of that 
world where you live, and where he and 
others like himself can be honoured, and 
forgiven, where error like mine is called 
criminal, Perhaps if I possessed its 
wisdom, your words would not have much 
effect, for then I should only have thought 
of what I could gain; not of what I could 
save others.” 

Alexis Kenyon listened in wonder, that 
deepened to reluctant admiration. ‘No, 
she is not stupid,” she acknowledged in 
her heart. “Bat she is unwise. I can 
never appreciate sacrifices, She believes 
in romance, and this is what romance has 
done forher! Will she serve my purpose, 
I wonder ?” 

“No doubt,” she said at last, “ you 
have been hardly used ; but I am glad that 
you have the good sense to avoid further 
error. I must tell you, though, that it will 
need more than a mere resolve on your 
part to deter my cousin from his project. 
Have you the courage to put a barrier 
between yourself and his persuasions? 
They will be harder to resist than you 
imagine. He is weak, and ill, and humble ; 
he will appeal to your pity, to your past 
love. I hardly think you|will find strength 
to say him nay.” 

Gretchen looked at her weatily; pain 
and suffering had replaced anger. She 





felt exhausted, and the sight of this fair, 
haughty, insolent woman showed her 
what a wide distance there was between 
their lives and rules of action. 

“You wish me to do something,” she 
said. ‘‘ What is it?” 

For a moment Alexis Kenyon’s eyes 
sought the ground. She felt shamed and 
silenced by that calm, heroic face, bearing 
in every line the seal of past suffering, 
with all its glorious youth crushed and 
broken down by the agony of endurance. 
Bat the momentary softness passed. She 
had resolved to conquer, and her will was 
as iron in comparison to Gretchen’s. 

“It is not a question of what I wish,” 
she said gravely. ‘‘It is rather what your 
heart should dictate. Remember, I know 
your whole history. I know that you were 
destined for conventual life, and that 
you threw off all obligations without 
scruple, and that from that date began all 
your misfortunes. Has it never occurred 
to you that the duty you disregarded had 
a claim upon you still ?” 

Gretchen’s face paled to the very lips. 
Here was some one wiser, cleverer even 
than Sister Maria, echoing Sister Maria’s 
words. 

“You think,” she said breathlessly, 
“that my sin demands such an atone- 
ment——” 

“T think,” said Alexis, “ that you should 
go back to your convent. That is the only 
real barrier you can set up between your- 
self and further temptation.” 

The girl shivered as if with sudden cold. 
Her eyes looked up at the blue sky, and 
then grew dim and blind with a rush of 
tears. 

‘“T would sooner die,’ she cried 
passionately. “I know I am disgraced 
and unhappy; but still, to live like 
that——” 

Alexis Kenyon rose with cold and 
haughty dignity. ‘I thought,” she said, 
“your heroism would not stand a test. 
Death does not come at our wish, and 
words are easy; it is deeds that prove 
their worth. Well, there is no more tobe 
said. I merely pointed out a plain case of 
duty. A nobler and less selfish nature 
would not have needed even that it should 
be pointed out. I will not detain you any 
longer.” 

She was moving away, but a faint call 
stayed her. 

She paused and looked back. 

Gretchen had sunk down on the seat. 
The pale suffering of her face looked even 
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more piteous in comparison with the 
golden warmth and gladness of the young 
spring day. 

“ Wait,” she called out hoarsely ; ‘‘you are 
right. I forgot that I owe you reparation. 
I must not think of myself. I did youa 
great wrong, but I did it unconsciously, 
only that Fate—it is very hard. May I 
ask counsel of one friend before I decide ? 
He is so wise and noble, he could tell me 
what was right, and then——” 

** No,” said Alexis, with sudden passion. 
“ Let your own heartdecide. You obeyed 
its promptings once because they suited 
your own wishes. If they clash now, at 
least you know that duty is often hard 
because it is right. What friend can tell 
you more? When you are safe within 
your retreat, then you can write to any one 
you choose, and tell him your resolution. 
Now, the very fact of your seeking other 
counsel shows that you fear your own 
weakness.” 

“It is not that,” said Gretchen firmly. 
“You might believe—you might trust me— 
Iwould goany where—the further the better ; 
but I no longer hold the faith that makes 
a convent-life possible. I have forsworn it. 
Its errors, its bigotry, its cruelty, were all 
explained by “ 

“ By Mr. Adrian Lyle! 
interrupted Alexis scornfully. 
know him. He has a fancy for making 
converts. That need not trouble you. 
He acts for his Church’s principles as your 
priests do for yours. He will tell you one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, if it 
suits his purpose. His faith differs in two 
essential points from that which you say 
you have forsworn. Take my advice, and go 
back to it. The world has treated you very 
cruelly ; it will only treat you worse, the 
more you cling to it. There are but two 
refuges where a woman can hide such shame 
as yours—a convent or a grave. You are 
too young to hope for the one ; but the very 
injuries you have inflicted on others, the 
disgrace which clings now, and will cling 
for ever, to your name, points to that other, 
which is still open.” 

The girl looked at her with ever-deepen- 
ing wonder. In her simple-heartedness, 
her intense self-reproach, she only saw 
that she had inflicted a grievous wrong on 
this proud and beautiful woman. Her 
very soul was wrung with an agony of 
remorse. 

“TI did not know,” she cried brokenly. 
“TI would not have wronged you willingly. 
I see now why he left me—it was you he 


Ts it not so?” 
“Oh, I 





loved, and I—I have done you all this 
harm.” 

“T have told you,” said Alexis coldly, 
‘that it is in your power to make repara- 
tion. Why waste more words? You can- 
not escape his search. I found you, though 
you deemed yourself safely hidden in this 
great labyrinth, and so will he find you, 
though you went to the end of the world. 
I have put a plain duty before you; it 
rests with you to fulfil it nobly, or reject 
it selfishly.” 

Gretchen listened and trembled. It 
did not occur to her to say that her rival 
had only placed the dagger or the poisoned 
cup before her ; that she was cruel beyond 
all cruelty when she pointed out as “duty ” 
what was merely a safe and easy way of 
revenging herself for the faithlessness of 
one man, and the indifference of another. 
She knew nothing of the real workings of 
Alexis Kenyon’s mind; nothing of the 
real reasons of her presence here. The 
passionate generosity of her own nature 
blinded her to the cold selfishness and the 
secret jealousy of that other. 

A rush of memories, a flood of thoughts, 
held her dumb and troubled ; but the force 
of resolution was slowly working within 
her, and something of a martyr’s courage 
was in the young, uplifted face, as she 
turned it at last to the watchful and intent 
eyes that were bent upon her. 

She rose slowly from her seat ; her blood 
seemed cold within her veins, even as she 
stood there in the warm glow of the sun- 
light. 

*‘T will do what you desire,” she said 
calmly. ‘After all, it is the heart that 
Heaven reads. I can give that to Him, and 
serve Him under the garb of any faith.” 

A flash of triumph lit Alexis Kenyon’s 
eyes. She had conquered. The strong 
will had bent the weaker to its purpose, | 
and now, come what might, neither Neale | 
Kenyon nor Adrian Lyle should hold it in 
his power to see her ever again. 

“You have decided wisely,” she said, 
“and I trust you; but you must act at 
once—this very day. You had better 
write and tell this—lady who employs 
you, that you must give up your duties, 
and then you can leave London to-night 
by the Continental express. I will pro- 
vide you with means; that need not 
trouble you, and—what is it?” 

Some change, some subtle difference in 
the girl’s face caught her eyes. 

“My mother,” cried Gretchen suddenly. 
“Oh, I forgot her. What will she do? 
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She loves me so. I am all that she has. 
It will break her heart if I leave her.” 

“Your mother?” echoed Alexis. “Is 
she with you in London?” 

“Yes, But she is away all day like myself. 
She has to work also. Ah, poor mother, 
how can I tell her? Her heart will break.” 

“ Do not tell her,” said Alexis, ‘“ Leave 
it tome, I will break it to her gently and 
carefully. Then she shall follow you, if 
you desire. Fora year, you know, you will 
be comparatively free. You can reconcile 
her to that parting in that time.” 

The girl looked at her sorrowfully. 
“You do not know,” she said, “how a 
mother can love. She will not be re- 
conciled. Yes, it is better she should learn 
the truth from you—a stranger.” 

“Then,” said Alexis rapidly, “I will 
tell you what to do. Return at once to 
your lodgings, and put together all you 
need for your journey. You will go back 
to Dornbach, will you not? Yes, I thought 
so. Then come to me here, at my hotel,” 
and she wrote the address on a card from 
the case she held, “as soon as your pre- 
parations are complete. I will myself take 
you to the station, and see you off. Then 
I will seek your mother, and tell her what 
you have decided todo. If she wishes to 
follow you, she can arrange to give up her 
rooms; and in two days at latest you 
can unite.” 

Gretchen followed the rapid words; the 
whole conversation had been in her own 
language, which Alexis Kenyon spoke 
fluently. If in her heart a little sense of 
wonder arose at the trouble this stranger 
was taking for her, she soon put it aside. 
The dominance of this new resolution 
crushed out all other considerations. 

It was so plainly her duty ; and had not 
Adrian Lyle told her that the very stamp 
and hall-mark of duty was the hardness 
and difficulty of fulfilling it ? 

“ Arrange it all as you please, Madame,” 
she said, with a resignation that touched 
Alexis Kenyon with a momentary sense of 
compassion. “I have said I will do this, 
and the sooner I do it, the better.” 

“And will you promise,” said Alexis 
sternly, ‘‘that once the Convent gates at 
Dornbach have closed upon you, you will 
never betray where you are, by word or 
sign, to any living creature ?” 

“Yes,” said Gretchen simply. ‘ What 
use would it be? No one save my mother 
will want to know where I am.” 

“You mistake,’ answered Alexie. 
“There is one other x 





‘‘ Madame,” said the girl, with grave and 
gentle dignity, “I have told you that 
nothing will ever induce me to see your 
cousin again, of my own will. Let that 
satisfy you.” 

Alexis Kenyon drew a long, deep breath 
of relief. ‘‘I believe you,” she said, ‘‘and 
I trust you. And now till this afternoon, 
farewell.” 

Gretchen bent her head. Her eyes had 
in them a strange look, the look of a 
soul that has received its death-wound. 
The bright sunshine seemed to blind her, 
the sweet, soft air turned her sick and 
faint. She had promised to say good-bye 
to all, to take up that death in life, from 
which she had once so joyously escaped. 

But she could never escape again— 
never. Those grim gates at Dornbach 
would close only too surely round her now. 
Yet why should she care? Life for her 
was over. It had been brief; and yet it 
had been a failure, terrible to think of. 
Surely it were better to rest her weary 
heart, and give her tired and struggling 
soul to the safe keeping of Heaven. 
Surely 

But a wave of passionate rebellion cut 
short the compulsory resignation which 
she had been striving to accomplish. 

‘It is hard,” her heart cried out. “It 
is as hard as ever. But I think it would 
have been easier if I could have seen him 
just once more—only once.” 

And a sob rose in her throat, and all 
the brilliant sky and busy streets grew 
dark before her eyes. 

‘He will think me faithless,” she 
thought, “ and that all his kind and gentle 
teaching is lost and valueless; and I can 
never tell him why I have done this— 
never. I have given my promise.” 

And for the first time it seemed to her 


that that promise had barred the way to 
a hope too faint for words, but sweet 
enough to thrill all her pulses with life, 
and longing, and regrets. 


FAIRS, WAKES, AND MOPS. 


Fairs, Wakes, Mops, Rush-bearings, and 
Village Feasts all belong to the same 
genus, and are generally believed to be of 
Saxon origin; but are all, more or less, 
shrouded by the mists of antiquity. 

The old English wake was the equivalent 
of the ecclesiastical vigil—the eve of a 
religious festival or holiday. The parish 
wake was kept in the church, on the an- 
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niversary of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated, and, in the churchyard, 
tents were erected to supply cakes and ale 
for the use of the crowd on the morrow’s 
holiday. These wakes, however, soon 
came to be scenes of indulgence and 
riot; and from the time of Edward the 
First to that of Henry the Eighth, a long 
string of statutes was passed, forbidding 
convivial meetings and fairs in the church- 
yards, 

Church ales were amongst the enormities 
inveighed against by Stubbs in his ‘“‘Anato- 
mie of Abuses ;” and even at the present 
day, in remote country parishes, the phan- 
tom of a wake, wholly unsanctioned by 
the church, puts in, once a year, a pale and 
fitful appearance. 

In Italy these festivals were introduced 
about the year 500 A.D., and, according to 
Spellman, in England, by Alfred, about 
886. In opposition to this theory, how- 
ever, we have a letter sent by Pope 
Gregory, 595 A.D., to the Abbot Mollitus, 
then going into Britain, in which he 
says : 

‘ When Almighty God shall bring you 
to the Most Reverent Bishop Augustine, 
our brother, tell him what I have, upon 
mature deliberation on the affairs of the 
English, determined upon, viz, that the 
temples of the idols ought not to be de- 
stroyed, but let the idols that are in them 
be destroyed ; let holy water be made and 
sprinkled in the said temples; let altars 
be erected and relics placed; and if those 
temples are well built, it is requisite that 
they be converted from the worship of 
idols to the service of the true God; 
that the natives, seeing that their temples 
are not destroyed may remove error from 
their hearts, and, knowing and adoring 
the true God, may the more familiarly 
resort to the places to which they have 
been accustomed. And, because they have 
been used to slaughter many oxen in the 
sacrifices to devils, some solemnity must 
be exchanged for them on this account, 
as that on the Day of Dedication of the 
Nativities of the Holy Martyrs, whose 
relics are there deposited ; they may build 
themselves huts, of the boughs of trees, 
about those churches which have been 


turned to the use from temples, and cele- 
brate the solemnity with religious feasting, 
and no more offer beasts to the devil, but 
kill cattle to the praise of God in their 
eating, and return thanks to the giver of 
all things for their sustenance, to the end 
that, whilst some gratifications are out- 





wardly permitted them, they may the more 
easily consent to the inward consolations of 
the grace of God, for there is no doubt 
that it is impossible to efface everything 
at once from them obdurate ; because he 
who endeavours to ascend to the highest 
place rises by degrees or steps, and not by 
leaps. .. . God preserve you in safety, 
most beloved son. Given the seventeenth 
day of June, in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of our lord the most pious Emperor 
Mauritius Tiberius, the eighteenth after 
the consulship of our said lord. The 
fourth indication.” 

Whether this letter had the effect of 
establishing fairs or not—I am inclined to 
think it had—it is certain that wakes were 
established by an order of Gregory the 
Seventh, about 1078, and termed Feriz, 
at which the monks celebrated the festival 
of their patron saint. The vast resort of 
people occasioned a great demand for 
goods, wares, etc. 

Fairs were established in France about 
the year 800, by Charlemagne; and en- 
couraged in England by William the 
Conqueror—1066-87. Many statutes were 
made forthe regulation of fairs (1328-1868. ) 
The “Fairs Act,” 1871, provides for 
the abolition of fairs under certain con- 
ditions. 

In all parts of the country these fairs 
were the great market days of the year; 
indeed, all fairs were originally markets— 
a sort of commercial rendezvous rendered 
necessary by the sparseness of the popula- 
tion and the paucity of business. Merry- 
making and shows were only the inci- 
dental accompaniments of these events. 
Now that the population is dense and 
commercial communications of all kinds 
are active and easy, the country fair is no 
longer a necessity. 

At one time the gentlefolk of the 
Manor House thought it not beneath 
them to come down into the streets, 
crowded as they were, and give their 
countenance to the festivities. Arm-in- 
arm the squire and his dame, with other 
members of his family, would move in a 
dignified manner through the fair, re- 
ceiving universal homage as a reward for 
the sympathy they thus showed with the 
needs and enjoyments of their inferiors. 

All over the North of England these 
fairs are popular institutions still, and, 
over one hundred years ago, they were 
the only real holidays of the simple- 
minded rustics. 

It was then, as it is now, one of the 
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misfortunes of the lowly, that, bound 
down to monotonous toil the greater part 
of their lives, they can scarcely enjoy an 
occasional day of relaxation without fall- 
ing into excesses. Let us hope that in 
time there will be more frequent and more 
liberal intervals of relaxation for the sons 
of the soil, and consequently less tendency 
to go beyond reasonable bounds in merry- 
making. 

Feats of strength and dexterity came to 
be one of the accustomed features at the 
fairs, and old scores were settled on such 
occasions. There were no prizes offered for 
skill in husbandry as now, and free fights 
between rival husbandmen, boxing matches, 
and contentions with the quarter-staff 
were to be seen as the concomitants of 
a fair. By this most doubtful means the 
question of superiority was definitely 
settled. The least remembered of these 
trials of skill and strength is probably the 
quarter-staff. Contentions with the quarter- 
staff take their place among the old amuse- 
ments of the people of England, rather rough 
for the taste of the present day, yet innocent 
in comparison with other sports of our fore- 
fathers. The weapon, if indeed it be 
worthy of such a term—perhaps it would 
better be called an implement—was a 
tough piece of wood, of about eight feet 
long, not of great weight, which the prac- 
titioner grasped in the middle with one 
hand, while with the other he kept a loose 
hold between the middle and one end. 
An adept in the use of the staff might be, 
to one less skilled, a formidable opponent. 
Dryden speaks of the use of the quarter- 
staff in a manner which would imply that 
in his time, when not in use, the weapon 
was slung upon the back : 

His quarter-staff, which he could ne’er forsake, 

Hung half before and half behind his back. 

Up to almost the close of the last 
century games or matches at cudgels were 
of frequent occurrence, and public subscrip- 
tions were entered into for the purpose of 
finding the necessary funds to provide 
prizes. 

Men at these meetings often won their 
sweethearts by the dexterity they dis- 
played in the use of the cudgel or quarter- 
staff. Mr. E. Budgell, writing one hundred 
and fifty years since of a Yorkshire wake, 
says: ‘I found a ring of cudgel players, 
who were breaking one another's heads, 
in order to make some impression on their 
mistresses’ hearts. I observed a lusty 
young fellow who had the misfortune of a 
broken pate, but what considerably added 











to the anguish of his wound was his over- 
hearing of an old man, who shook his head, 
and said that he questioned now if Kate 
Black would marry him these three years. | 
I observed a young girl, who was posted on - 
an eminence at some distance from me, | 
making so many odd grimaces, and writhing | 
and distorting her whole body in so strange 
& manner, as made me desirous to know - 
the meaning of it. Upon coming up to her, 
I found that she was overlooking a ring of 
wrestlers, and that her sweetheart, a man 
of small stature, was contending with a big, 
brawny fellow, who twirled him about and 
shook the little man so violently, that, by a 
secret sympathy of hearts, it produced all 
these agitations in the person of his mis- 
tress, who, I dare say, like Celia, in Shake- 
speare, on the same occasion could have 
wished herself invisible, to catch the strong 
fellow by the leg. The Squire of the parish 
treats the whole company every year to a 
hogshead of ale; and proposes a beaver 
hat to him who gives the most falls. In 
short, I found men endeavoured to show 
the women they were no cowards, and that 
the whole company strived to recommend 
themselves to each other by making it 
appear that they were all in a perfect state 
of health, and fit to undergo any fatigue of 
bodily labour.” 

For centuries mountebanks were most 
prominent personages at fairs and wakes, 
taking up their stand in prominent places 
where the crowd was sure to be the thickest. 
They were men of boundless wit and extra- 
ordinary impudence. One such styled him- 
self ‘‘ Magnifico Smokentissimo Custardis- 
sino Astrologissimo Cunningmanissimo 
Rabbinissimo Viro Jacko Adams de Clerk- 
enwell Greno hanc Lovellissimani sui Pictu- 
ram.” Another, as may be seen from an 
old broad-sheet in the British Museum, 
was wont to inform the gaping crowds 
ready to be gulled, that 


Thousands I’ve dissected, 
Thousands new erected, 
And such cures effected 
As none e’er can tell. 

Let the palsie shake ye 3 
Let the chollick rack ye ; 
Let the crinkum break ye; 
Let the murrain take ye ; 
Take this and you are well. 


The cures they effected were only 
equalled in their extraordinary character 
by the compounds they dispensed. Our 
forefathers must have been filled to the 


full with simple faith to judge by the 
manner in which the compounds of nas- 
tiness, harmless enough it is true, found 
ready purchasers. 
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Fairs were occasionally granted to towns 
as a means of enabling them to recover 
from the effects of war and other disasters, 
and also as a mark of favour from the 
Crown. Thus Edward the Third founded 
a fair in Burnley, Lancashire. 

Charters were also granted for charitable 
purposes, since we find from ancient 
records that Stourbridge Fair, once perhaps, 
next to Coventry, the largest fair in the 
world, was specially granted by King John 
for the maintenance of a hospital for 
lepers, Charters were granted in many 
other places for a similar purpose. 

Efforts have from time to time been 
made to put down these annual gatherings, 
but the strong opposition with which the 
proposals have been met in some places 
has led to the abandonment of like 
attempts. It is still rather a vexed ques- 
tion whether feasts should or should not 
cease to exist, and much may be said on 
both sides in support of the respective 
opinions. Sure, however, it is that the 
abolition of the feast would deprive many 
thousands of people of amusement which 
is harmless enough in itself. It must 
be recollected, too, that the people who 
have only the opportunity of enjoying 
this one day’s recreation out of the 
monotonous round of three hundred and 
sixty-five, are not such as can appreci- 
ate art in its highest degree, hence the 
amusement provided for their delectation 
must be such as they can enter into with a 
degree of sympathetic feeling. There is 
another point to be looked at—in con- 
sequence of the vocations which the 
majority of these people follow, they 
are, by force of circumstances, debarred 
from seeing their relatives and friends 
during the year, so that at least on this 
one day out of the twelve months an 
opportunity should be afforded them of 
meeting together. 

About the introduction of rush-bearings 
there is no doubt whatever; it is an 
institution of more ancient date. Rushes 
were employed ata period anterior to the 
introduction of carpets, to strew upon the 
floor, and, according to the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper (1857), the strewing of churches 
grew up into a religious festival, when 
“‘youpg women, dressed in white and 
carrying garlands of flowers and rushes, 
walked in procession to the Parish Church, 
accompanied by a crowd of rustics, with 
flags flying and music playing. There 
they suspend their. floral chaplets on the 
chancel rails, and the day is concluded 





with a simple feast.” The introduction of 
carpets and matting did away with the 
necessity for employing rushes; but the 
holding of the feast is still maintained in 
many places, principally in the North of 
England. 

Such is a brief account of these annual 
occurrences, but as no account of fairs would 
be complete without a reference to Donny- 
brook Fair, which, at one time, was the 
greatest institution in Ireland, and was the 
scene of more broken heads and faction 
fights than the whole of the other fairs in 
Ireland put together. Let us quote 
Professor Dowden’s remarks on Donny- 
brook: ‘ Here are,” he says, “ tents 
formed of long wattles, in two rows, 
inclined together at the top, over which, 
for covering, are spread patchwork quilts, 
winnowing sheets, rugs, blankets, and 
old petticoats, secured by ropes of hay. 
A broom-head or well-worn brush, a watch- 
man’s discarded lantern, surmounted by 
variegated rags torn to ribbons, serve the 
purpose of a tavern’s ivy bush; a rusty 
saucepan or old pot, signifies that eating as 
well as drinking may be had. Down 
the middle, what a day since had been 
doors, and now are tables, rest on mounds 
of clay, and benches, swaying under the 
sitters when their equilibrium becomes 
uncertain, run along, supported in like 
manner. ‘ When the liquor got the mastry 
of one convivial fellow,’ says Sir Josiah, 
‘he would fall off, and the whole row 
generally followed his example; perhaps 
ten or even twenty shillelagh boys were 
seen on their backs, kicking up their heels, 
some able to get up again, some lying quiet 
and easy, singing, or roaring, or laughing, 
or cursing ; while others, still on their legs, 
were drinking, and dancing, and setting 
the whole tent in motion, till all began to 
long for open air, and a little wrestling, 
leaping, cudgelling, or fighting upon the 
green grass. The tent was then cleared 
out and prepared for another company.’ 
A delightful aroma, compounded of 
mingled turf, whiskey, steaming potatoes, 
Dublin Bay herrings, salt beef, and cab- 
bages filled the air. At dusk a dozen 
fiddlers would strike up, and a row of 
perhaps a hundred couples work away at 
their jig steps till they actually fell off 
breathless, Matrons would bring the 
‘children’ to this paradise of cakes and 
simple toys, and these infantine revellers 
would assist the musicians with popgun, 
and drum, and whistle. Under the summer 
moon, young men and maidens would 
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utter their vows, and fix the day for going 
before Father Kearney, who declared ‘ more 
marriages were celebrated in Dublin the 
week after Donnybrook Fair than any 
other two months during the rest of the 
year.’” 

In the Broadgate at Lincoln, there was 
formerly held a fair for the sale of cattle, 
which was known as “ All Fools’ Fair.” It 
is recorded that the cause for the applica- 
tion of this not very flattering name was, 
that King William the First with his 
Queen visited Lincoln, where he was right 
royally treated by the citizens. As some 
recompense for their hospitality, he offered 
to serve them in any way they liked best. 
The citizens asked for a fair to be held 
annually on the fourteenth of September. 
This date is in the middle of harvest, when 
few people could attend, and, moreover, the 
City had no trade or manufacture likely 
to benefit from such an institution. The 
King granted the request, nevertheless, 
and the period of the year at which the 
fair was held, obtained for it the unique 
appellation “ All Fools’ Fair.” 

Fairs were formerly held in the North 
of England, called ‘‘Honey Fairs,” at 
which various kinds of green stuff were 
served out to all comers. 

At Glenfield, Leicestershire, the parish 
clerk, in accordance with an old custom, 
strewed the church in Edward’s time 


with new hay on the first Sunday after 


the fifth of July in each year. This is pro- 
bably a remnant of the ancient English 
practice of strewing the floors not only of 
charities, but of dwelling-houses also, with 
hay, straw, or rushes. 

At many places the fairs were and are 
still opened, by displaying a gigantic glove 
from some conspicuous place. The origin 
of this custom cannot now be very ac- 
curately ascertained; but it is probable 
that, before charters were granted, the 
King sent a glove as his warrant for the 
holding of afair. The “ Speculum Saxoni- 
cum,” in support of this theory, says: “ No 
one is allowed to set up a market or mint 
without the consent of the ordinary and 
judge of the place ; the King ought also to 
send a glove as a sign of his consent to the 
same.” The lowering of the glove marked 
the termination of the fair. 

Formerly a fair at Liverpool was thus 
opened, and while the glove was exposed 
in front of the Town Hall, all persons 
coming to the fair were perfectly safe from 
any danger of being arrested for debt. 

Anciently at Paignton, Essex, on the 





annual fair day, a custom prevailed of 
drawing through the town a plum-pudding 
of immense proportions, which was after- 
wards cut up and distributed to the crowd. 
The pudding, which weighed near upon a 
thousand pounds, occupied three days and 
three nights in the boiling. It was placed 
upon a car profusely decorated with ever- 
greens, and drawn along the streets by 
eight oxen. 

There were customs attending the open- 
ing of fairs, known as walking and riding 
the fair. These were in all probability a 
remnant of the Corpus Christi pageantry 
frequently celebrated at the yearly fairs. 
In each case the processionists dressed in 
masquerade, 

In Worcestershire, there is a common 
belief that the cuckoo will never be heard 
until Tenbury Fair, or after Pershore Fair 
day, June twenty-sixth. 

In various parts of the country different 
customs prevailed with reference to the 
opening and holding of fairs, some of 
which are still maintained, though their 
significance has been lost. As relics of 
antiquity they are still interesting ; but it 
is doubtful if those to whom the forms and 
ceremonies are common, ever bestow a 
thought on their why and wherefore. 





AGAINST WOMAN. 


I suppose that, of all men, the vivisec- 
tionist is he who best knows how to coerce 
his natural sympathies. And yet he is 
more often than not a person of the 
tenderest sensibility, who would consider 
that man a dastard who caused pain 
for his own pleasure, or his own exclusive 
profit. 

On similar grounds, the writer of this 
paper has something in common with the 
vivisector. For he proposes in cold blood 
to bring forward an array of utterances, 
from the lips of notable men, in humili- 
ation of the softer sex. He himself, how- 
ever, is merely the advocate conducting 
the case—a being presumably indifferent 
to the suffering his words may cause, so 
long as he does his best for his clients. 
He is willing enough to admit that noble 
women are as plentiful as noble men ; that 
able women are as numerous as the blades 
of grass in a meadow; and that gentle 
women, thank Heaven! are still to be 
found. But we live in a time of peculiar 
fermentation and mental excitement ; too 
many of our sisters and daughters are 
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carried away by a whirlwind of inordinate 
self-esteem that bids fair to sweep all 
happiness out of their lives; and there is 
no arguing, from present postulates, how 
society will be constituted thirty or fifty 
years hence, Under these circumstances, 
the writer dares to run a tilt against the 
reputed universal excellence of women. 

Why, in the first place, are so very 
many marriages unfortunate? For two 
reasons: First, because the woman seldom 
thinks it needful to try and understand the 
mind of the man who is to be her husband ; 
and, secondly, because, as a rule, she is 
quite incapable of fully or sympathetically 
understanding the mind of her husband, 
or any other man. He is a sealed book 
to her, and, at the best, the covers are 
what she most appreciates. Well for him, 
therefore, if he quickly reconciles himself 
to these necessary conditions of matrimony ! 
But to many men this state of affairs is 
soon intolerable. Hence it is that, as good 
comes from evil, so, if a searching inqui- 
sition were made into the domestic lives 
of those men who, by the exercise of 
their talents, have deserved well of their 
country, an astonishing number of such 
men would be found either to have made 
unhappy marriages, to have forsworn 
marriage, or to have had unwise or cruel 
parents. So strongly is the man who is 
infelicitous in private life compelled to 
seek compensation elsewhere! So bitter 
and yet keen a training-school for the 
intellect, or the tools of the intellect, is 
the arena of the hearth! So profound is 
the self-knowledge thus rudely got, and 
hence the capacity for knowing and gauging 
others ! 

“Being once accustomed to bear the 
unhappy temper of Xantippe,” says So- 
crates, ‘I believed myself armed at all 
points against inconvenience from the 
manners and talk of other people.” 

And many besides Socrates are indebted 
for the apparent invincibility of their 
good temper to the perpetual shocks of 
bad temper which assail them in their 
home life; though few, like Socrates, can 
so steel themselves spiritually against the 
corroding influence of such attacks as to 
be able, in spite of them, to affirm that 
their lives are ‘“‘surpassingly happy.” 

Samuel Johnson, whose circumstances 
and temperament made him perforce a 
constant exponent of the ills of life, was 
surely reasonable when he wrote that : 

‘The freaks, and humours, and spleen, 
and vanity of women, as they embroil 





families in discord and fill houses with 
disquiet, do more to obstruct the happiness 
of life in a year than the ambition of the 
clergy in many centuries.” 

“Would to the gods every tree bore 
such fruit!” exclaimed Diogenes, when he 
saw a@ woman hanging dead from the 
bough of a tree. It is a pity, however, 
that we do not know enough of the surly 
cynic to hark back to the cause of his 
peculiar hatred of the sex. 

But it is a curious fact that in old times, 
when the nature of women was not so 
very different from their nature now, 
though their position, social and civic, was, 
of course, vastly different, women were 
almost universally condemned out of hand 
for their radical frivolity. Even the 
Northmen, who held their women in un- 
common regard, had little faith in them. 
They believed them to be virtuous because 
the penalties of viciousness were so ruth- 
less, not because they had any innate love 
of virtue : 

“ Praise the fineness of the day when it 
is ended ; a woman when you have known 
her; a sword when you have proved 
it; a maiden after she is married... . 
Trust not to the words of a girl, neither 
to those which a woman utters ; for their 
hearts have been made like the wheel that 
turns round; levity was put into their 
bosoms. . .. He who would make him- 
self beloved of a maiden must entertain 
her with fine discourses, and offer her 
engaging presents; he must also inces- 
santly praise her beauty. . . .” 


So says the “Havamaal, or Sublime | 
Discourse of Odin,” a work contemporary | 


with the “ Eddas,” 
“Why have men beards?” 
Schopenhauer, only the other day. 


enemies.” ‘And why, then, are women 
without beards?” ‘‘ Because they do not 
need them for such a purpose ; dissimula- 
tion being inborn with them.” 

Leopardi, also a writer of our century, 
is as merciless as Schopenhauer : 

“A woman’s nature is rarely to be com- 
pared with that with which her lover 
endows her in his fancy. Thoughts like 
our thoughts have no place behind her 
narrow brows. Vain is the hope that 
man forges in the fire of her sparkling 
eyes. He errs in seeking profound and 
elevated thoughts in one who is naturally 
inferior to man in all things. As her 


asked 
6s To 
conceal their mouths,” he replied, “ which 
would else betray the emotion of their 
minds and leave them defenceless to their 
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members are frailer and softer, so is her 
mind more feeble and restricted.” 

“In every circumstance women are 
weak,” says Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister. 

One can hardly agree with Goethe here ; 
but his words will help us to understand 
the motive which impels Mrs, E. Lynn 
Linton—a true progressionist of our day 
—to resist the efforts of those ladies who 
are for urging the members of their sex 
into hot competition with men in all 
the business of life. Mrs. Linton warns 
the world that woman is a terrible 
despot; and, indeed, we all know that 
the tyranny of a weak tyrant is the worst 
conceivable of tyrannies. 

‘* All women are plaguy and proud ; and 
were men quit of the sex, their lives would 
probably be less ungodly,” said sturdy 
Cato, the mouthpiece of unvarnished senti- 
ment in his time. The words of the censor 
Metellus Macedonicus are also worth re- 
cording. “If we could, O citizens, we 
would all keep clear of this burden 
(marriage). But as nature has so arranged 


it that we cannot live comfortably with 
wives, or live at all without them, it is 
proper to have regard rather to the perma- 
nent weal than to our own brief comfort.” 


Not all Romans, however, were to be 
wheedled into matrimony by such blunt 
argument as this of Macedonicus, And, 
later, the insurrection against what John 
Knox would call ‘“‘ the monstrous regimen of 
women,” rose to such a pitch that bachelors 
were persecuted by the State, and even 
married men, without children, were 
looked upon suspiciously, and robbed 
of half the amount of their legacies; 
while, directly and indirectly, a bounty 
was, at the same time, put upon fruitful 
alliances. Nevertheless, all things con- 
sidered, a Roman of the Augustan Era 
cannot be deemed foolish or cowardly for 
accepting the burdens of his bachelordom, 
rather than venture upon the unknown 
evils of marriage. ‘Speech becomes more 
measured as manners become depraved : 
we think to gain in language what we lose 
in virtue.” This dictum of Voltaire’s is 
singularly applicable to the golden era of 
letters, 

Recurring briefly to the early Greeks, 
Simonides of Amorgos may be quoted for 
this virulence against the sex. ‘“ Zeus,” 
he says, “‘ made this supreme evil, women. 
Even though they seem to be of good, 
when a man has got one, she becomes 
a plague.” In his satire on women, 
Simonides classifies them as from ten 





different origins, “In the beginning, 
God made the souls of the womankind out 
of different materials,” the swine, the fox, 
the dog, the earth, the sea, the ass, the 
cat, the mare, the ape, and, lastly, the bee. 
For this ninety per cent. of gall he partly 
atones, when he adds that, ‘a man cannot 
possess anything better than a good woman, 
nor anything worse than a bad one.” 

This reminds us of our Elizabethan 
Burleigh’s warning to his son, when the 
boy was thinking of matrimony. ‘Thou 
shall find there is nothing so irksome in 
life as a female fool.” Perhaps the states- 
man had not found as much satisfaction in 
the boy’s mother as his success in public 
life ought to have stimulated her into 
affording him. 

Barely a century after Simonides, another 
Greek, Hipponas of Ephesus, brutally 
affirms that ‘‘a woman gives but two days 
of happiness to man, the day of her bridal 
and her burial.” Plato also, though his 
authority as an evolutionist does not stand 
high, derives all animals from man, by 
successive degradations, on the first step 
of which stands woman. This recalls 
the whimsical saying of a modern that, 
“‘ when the universe and man were created, 
the edifice of creation was completed. It 
lacked only the weathercock ; so God made 
woman.” 

Matter, too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair, 
in the words of Alexander Pope. 

But when Pope proceeds to say that 
“every woman is at heart a rake,” much 
as this agrees with Samuel Johnson’s 
opinion that “ women envy us our vices,” 
one is fain to remember De Quincey’s 
trenchant but sound verdict upon him, 
that: “ Pope, in too many instances, for 
the sake of some momentary and farcical 
effect, deliberately assumes the license of a 
liar.” One may more readily sympathise 
with the German Richter’s judgement in 
opposition to Pope and Johnson on this 
particular point. ‘A woman had much 
virtue, but not many virtues ; she requires 
a confined sphere and social forms.” 

It has been cruelly said that ‘ marriage 
is the beginning and the end of all cul- 
ture.” Perhaps it was on the strength of 
this conviction that Robespierre determined 
to have nothing to do with marriage. ‘I 
will never marry,” said he, as his sole 
contribution to the talk during a dinner 
party at which Louis Philippe was present. 
He was a taciturn map, who spoke weightily 
when he spoke at all; and if one cannot 
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call him a great man in the truest sense of 
the word, he was certainly at one time a 
man of importance. Unhappily, Robes- 
pierre was a coward. Probably the ladies, 
as well as himself, knew this ; and such a 
trait in his character was as little likely to 
recommend him to their hearts as his face 
itself. His pronounced aversion for matri- 
mony may, therefore, have been nothing 
but an astute confession that the grapes 
out of his reach were very sour. 

Gregory, of Nyssa, though a man of a 
class who could hardly otherwise have been 
in sympathy with MRobespierre, was as 
strongly opposed to matrimony, though on 
more unselfish grounds. ‘ Marriage,” says 
he, “is the general prologue to all the 
tragedies of life.” 

Many a man of genius has shunned 
matrimony no less per:istently than Robes- 
pierre or Gregory of Nyssa; but for other 
reasons. Heaven gives us illusions to 
cheer us on our way through life, and the 
chiefest and brightest of these illusions is 
woman! Therefore the man who cherishes 
his imagination as the sweetest solace of 
his being had better not marry. For “ the 
kingdom of marriage is a land which many 
look at from the outside and long to enter, 
while many more who live within the realm 
would fain be outside it.” 

This realm is the one realm at present 
wherein the power of woman is indubitable, 
and yet it ought to suffice her. For, from 
the days of Lucian—who pronounced the 
opinion that the lot of woman was prefer- 
able to that of man, because the woman 
rules the man when married to him—to 
the days of Mrs. Proudie, the conjugal 
sway has stood firm,’ A tyranny is strong 
in proportion to the fewness of those who 
compose it. Hence we may understand 
Goethe’s words that “ married women, if 
they have no particular love for one another, 
yet are tacitly in league together, especially 
against young girls.” 

As a test, we may ask what men are 
most successful with women? Men of 
generous and lofty minds, or demeanour as 
generous as their minds? Surely not. 
For the very tenderness of a gentle man 
is often peculiarly repellent to a woman. 
The complexity of nature, moreover, that 
is characteristic of genius, is as objection- 
able to her as an insoluble puzzle. It 
reminds her of her own limitations. She 
sighs straightway for the coarse and un- 
mistakeable adorations of a being who is 
distinctly of clay like herself. As Balzac 
says: “In a man of talent a woman sees 





but the faults, in a fool but the good 
qualities.” The author of ‘‘ Van Artevelde” 
draws similar conclusions : 

- + « + « When we think upon it 

How like flattering is woman’s love, 

Given commonly to whosoe’r is nearest 

And propped with most advantage. 


No wonder such a man as Washing- 
ton Irving was content to live out his 
days in the deliberate resolve not to sub- 
mit to disillusionment in this particular. 

“ Heavens!” he wrote in one of his 
letters, ‘what power women would have 
over us, if they knew how to sustain the 
attractions which Nature has bestowed 
upon them, and which we are so ready to 
assist by our imagination. For my part, 
I am superstitious in my admiration of 
them, and like to walk in a perpetual 
delusion, decking them out as divinities ; 
I thank no one to undeceive me and to 
prove that they are mere mortals.” 

Tasso, in his wiser moments, found as 
much pleasure in his fancy as Washington 
Irving ; but he always shrank back into 
himself, tearful and heartbroken, after 
personal intercourse with the Leonora of 
his affections. 

For very many centuries it has been 
the fashion to give women credit for the 
exercise of their remarkable faculty of 
self-sacrifice, They have such a faculty; 
there can be no doubt about that. 
Myriads of men have had cause to hold 
myriads of women in the tenderest rever- 
ence for their noble self-forgetfulness. 
Bat, on the other hand, this gift is often 
fatally misused and misunderstood. A 
woman at her best is not so generous as a 
man at his best. It is because she has the 
more incomplete knowledge of human 
nature. Nevertheless it is a strong defect 
in her. 

It is oftener kinder to be reasonable 
than self-sacrificial; and yet many a 
woman is self-sacrificial because this is 
easier for her than to be reasonable. Not 
a little pride-spiritual goes ordinarily with 
what is supposed to be self-sacrifice; and 
by such sentiment the self-sacrifice is 
of course much tarnished, In fact, there 
is a sad amount of subtle egotism and 
cruel thoughtlessness that passes current 
in the world for woman’s unselfishness. 
J. §S. Mill was more condemnatory of 
women than he had any idea of being 
when he argued that this faculty of theirs 
was an unnatural developement due to 
circumstances. 

“To restrain the volubility of the 
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female tongue,” says Miss Ferrier, ‘is a 
task that has hitherto defied the power of 


This statement, interesting in the mouth 
of a woman, is yet palpably erroneous. 
‘‘Now defies,” were fitter than “has 
hitherto defied.” And with this enor- 
mously important addendum, that, whereas 
formerly a certain license of chatter was 
allowed to women in consideration of their 
more sedentary lives—nowadays they not 
only chatter irresponsibly as before, but pre- 
sume to reflect the act in matters which 
used to concern the male sex only. 

It is probable that many a man with a 
heart not prematurely stony, has envied 
Byron’s Greek servant in Spain, who 
boasted of his wife that “she never 
sits nor speaks in any presence unless I 
give her permission.” Perhaps such a 
wife would seem a little too much of a 
slave ; but often a man’s choice lies between 
two extremes, neither very comfortable ! 

‘You must consult the taste of women 
in natural things,” says Rousseau, “ such 
as depends on the determination of the 
senses. Men, you are to consult in moral 
matters which are more dependent on the 
understanding.” But Rousseauis by this time 
as traditional asthe flood. Indicate, if you 
can, any matter of the understanding, in 
which women are not now eagerly aspiring 
to be as energetic as the men, whether by 
nature fitted or unfitted for such activity. 

In old times, the Amazons seem to have 
been the surprising exceptions tothe general 
rule about the physical duty of women. 
This duty, to speak bluntly, was to be 
the mother of babies, and to cook the 
dinner. 

“Tell me,” said someone to Napoleon 
(certainly an authority on human nature), 
“what woman you most esteem.” 

“The one with the greatest number of 
children,” replied this modern Pagan, this 
ruthless destroyer of grown men. 

Yet, in the fanciful picture of society in 
the future, surely the man who foretold 
that woman should one day marshal 
armies, and capture continents at their 
head, would not be conspicuously imbecile, 
howsoever fighting may disaccord with 
the tendency of the higher intellectural 
education of the sex. There is really no 
reason in life why Captain Mary Jones, of 
the Salvation Army in 1887, may not in 
1900 be Captain Mary Jones in the regulars. 

Be that what it may, it will not be the 
fault of the lady organisers of our schools 
and gymuasia, if their younger sisters do 





not ultimately develope into fine mus- 
cular antagonists for men. Lawn-tennis 
carried to excess, pedestrianism, dumb bells, 
and wrestling will probably eventuate in 
boxing, and so forth; so that we may as 
well at once conjure up a twentieth-century 
palzestra, and shrug our shoulders in pity 
for those who are to come after us. 

And do but mark this—men who are 
intuitively logical, see with sorrow the ruin 
that is brooding over home-life as a result 
of this anarchy of notions, and craze for 
“rights” ; whereas the very women who 
are active in urging forward the indepen- 
dence of their sex, without their surpassing 
vivacity and sensibility, have no definite 
idea whither their energies are driving 
them. It is undoubtedly the spinsters 
who are mainly at fault. Cheated of the 
domestic rule for which they have longed 
in vain, they seek at all costs to become 
important in other ways. They have lost 
hope of holding individual men in stern 
iegitimate chains, ‘Let us then see what 
we can do for the enthraldom of men as a 
whole!” they say among themselves. 
They are conscious of a deficiency in them- 
selves, and, with dire and malignant in- 
tentions, they strive to prepare the young 
of their own sex for a like consciousness. 
Alas! it is but too probable that, a 
hundred years to come, the body politic 
and social may be susceptible of two grand 
divisions: men and married women as 
opposed to spinsters, muscular spinsters. 
Remembering the physical training to 
which our girls are now subjected, who 
can dare to say how the struggle that must 
come about sooner or later will terminate ? 

Someone has classified women under 
two headings—the beautiful and the good. 
The distinction may be too absolute, but 
it is certain that the wise man would 
rather admire than marry a_ beautiful 
woman. And it is no less certain that 
many men who have married women re- 
markable for their devotion, have with 
sorrow seen an extraordinary change in 
their wives soon after marriage. In such 
a case, the woman may not scruple to 
explain this change as due to the novel 
and jarring circumstances of married life. 
But she will not be saved by such 
sophistry. The father of the Jesuits 
knew all about it when he made it a 
rule of his life “that familiarity with all 
women ought to be avoided, even with 
the most devout; that the most innocent 
commerce with them, if it wound not our 
conscience, leaves some stain upon our 
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reputation, and the smoke blackens, though 
the fire does not burn us.” 

It has been said that the beautiful 
woman is a book containing only a single 
page, which may be read at a glance; 
whereas the woman who is both beautiful 
and good is a book of many pages, proper 
perusal of which exacts a lifetime. It 
may be so; but why is it that women of 
the latter uncommon type always survive 
their husbands or series of husbands ? 

Enough, however. It will be sufficiently 
evident from these few pages, that women 
have always been esteemed as an amiable 
blunder, and are likely to be the cause of 
incredibly bitter blundering in the future. 
While there is time, let us entreat their 
leaders to look whither they are going. 
To the men of this generation, happily, it 
matters but little. For 

. » » When all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head : 


Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


We are thus assured of a measure of do- 
mestic happiness in our lives. 

But, oh ye stern maidens, to whom your 
fair and youthful sisters look for guidance 
and instruction, we beseech you to have 
mercy on the men of the future ! 





LINN ALUS. 


THE other day, a young lady took 
up Mrs. Caddy’s book from my drawing- 
room table, and, turning over the pages, 
asked: “Who was Linneus?” “Oh, 
don’t you know?” replied her sister, “ he 
was a German who was so poor that he 
used to mend his shoes with brown paper ; 
and, by-and-by, when he came to England, 
as all those Germans do, and saw the furze 
in bloom, he went down on his knees and 
thanked God for having made such a 
beautiful flower.” 

Sister number one confided to me that 
the Latin termination had deceived her. 
She forgot that from Paracelsus down to 
Curtius, the German, who is the greatest 
living authority about old Greece, Teutons 
have affected Latin endings to their names, 
even when, they did not, like Melancthon, 
translate them into one of the classical 
tongues. And the Swedes, who are Teu- 
tons, are specially fond of Latin name- 
endings. Dean Celsius, Linnzeus’s first 
friend, and Dr. Morzus, his wife’s father, 
are only two out of many. Another 
college friend was Menander, a name which 








takes us back to Greek comedy. But in 
Sweden, no noble name ever ends that 
way. As soon as the great naturalist was 
made a “ Knight of the Polar Star,” he 
dropped the Latin termination and began 
to be called Carl von Linné. 

I suppose these classical forms were 
affected by the scholars as a set-off against 
their humble position and small emolu- 
ments, ‘Any small descendant of a pira- 
tical viking looks down on us; but poor 
though we are, we belong to the great 
commonwealth of letters,” that would be 
the way a Swedish parson would look at 
the matter ; and the fact that so many of 
the higher clergy bore these ignoble names 
proves that, there as elsewhere, the Church 
was largely officered from what we call the 
lower classes, 

Well, the ladies of whom I spoke, are both 
tolerably good florists and know something 
of botany ; and, because I fear that a good 
many people, who have been to school since 
the good old custom of learning Mangnall’s 
Questions was given up, are just as ignorant 
as they were, therefore it may be worth 
while to see what Mrs, Caddy says about 
this father of modern natural history. 

In January, 1778, von Linné, more than 
seventy years old, was buried ia Upsala 
Cathedral; the whole University formed 
his funeral procession—sixteen Doctors of 
Physic, all old pupils, held the pall. 

Nearly fifty years before, Linnzus, son 
of the Rector of Stenbrohult, in Smiiland 
(born at Rishult, while his father was 
Curate), migrated from Lund University to 
Upsala, with eight pounds (two hundred 
copper dollars), in his pocket, ‘‘ the poorest 
student who ever entered her walls.” 

Happily he was a lad of elastic tem- 
perament, popular, open-handed, good- 
humoured, and with a wonderful gift of 
pleasant speech, and a determination to 
make his way. 

This had led him to change his University. 
He had been comfortably settled at Lund. 
Dr. Stobzus—in whose house he lived, 
and whose skill had saved his life when 
he was attacked by that flesh-burrowing 
worm, not uncommon in East Sweden, which 
he afterwards named “ furia infernalis ”— 
talked of making him his heir ; but Upsala 
was a better school for medicine and botany, 
therefore to Upsala he would go. 

“ But what'll you live on, Carl?” asked 
his mother, from whom he inherited his 
love of flowers. 

“Never fear, mother, I'll work my 
way.” 
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He believed in himself; and he and his 
friend Arctedius divided between them the 
whole realm of Nature : the latter going in 
for fishes, Linnzeus as yet confining himself 
to plants and insects. Poverty disciplined 
them ; their empty purses forbade indul- 
gence ; and the habit of admiring the great 
works of Nature gave beauty of expression 
to their handsome features, 

A striking pair; yet, when the long 
winter came, and no scholarships and no 
pupils to help them through, Carl might well 
quote his native proverb: “ Pat a Smi- 
lander on a barren rock in the sea, and 
he'll manage to make his living ;” but, 
after all, philosophy, though much, is not 
bread and butter. ‘ Nothing like poverty 
for strengthening the character ;” “ many 
things are more precious than a full 
stomach,” were some of their attempts 
at consolation. 

Carl was proud of his good looks, so was 
Arctedius ; yet they were glad to wear 
cast-off clothes; and it was during this 
winter that the shoe-mending took place, to 
which, in his installation speech, in 1741, 
when he had blossomed out as Professor, 
Linnzeus thus referred : 

“T put cards and pasteboard into the 
worn-out shoes given me by my comrades, 
and mended them carefully with birch 
bark ; for boots cost nine copper dollars, 
and strong shoes five, and my purse was 
empty.” 

His special trouble was that in the 
winter in Sweden you want a reading- 
lamp in the daytime, and he could buy 
neither oil nor candles. For warmth, he 
sat by the stoke-hole fire of the winter 
plant-house, munching his rye - biscuit, 
which in the more genial months had been 
seasoned with some of the fish that Arc- 
tedius caught. 

At last the winter was over, and the 
Scandinavian summer came in all at once. 
Bat you must eat even in fine weather 
when the day lasts nearly twenty-one 
hours ; and there is a limit to the lodging. 
letter’s patience. Linnzus begged for the 
post of under-gardener to the University. 
Professor Rudbeck, who had slighted him 
before, said ; 

“No; but I think you deserve a higher 
station.” 

Just then came the bitterest humiliation 
of all, when Rosen—nis rival at Lund, who 
some time before had been appointed ad- 
Junctus (Assistant Lecturer) in the Faculty 
of Medicine, and was now going abroad 
(according to the Swedish rule), to travel 





and take his Doctor's degree—left him a 
suit of clothes as a parting gift. 

‘**T would rather die than put them on,” 
cried Linnzus in a rage; though Rosen 
meant kindly, for the Swedes are so 
polite that no one dreamed of sneering at 
him because of his shabby coats or birch- 
bark boots. For a while he lost heart, 
and would have gone home and settled to 
a trade, only he was so deeply in debt that 
he could not leave Upsala. 

Just now, however, it seemed as if 
he must run away; but first he must 
take a last look at his favourite Bo- 
tanic Gardens, and there, walking round, 
he saw a plant in flower that he had never 
yet seen in blossom. 

“Tl cut it as a last specimen for my 
herbarium, and then I'll go,” he solilo- 
quised. 

“You will do no such thing. Don’t 
touch the flower,” cried the Divinity Pro- 
fessor, who had been listening behind a 
hedge. 

He was Dean Celsius, a man of wider 
views than his colleagues, whose return 
from a long absence Linnus had been 
earnestly expecting, intending to lay before 
him the ideas on system-making which 
were already simmering in his brain. Now, 
however, it was not encouragement in his 
theories, but actual bread that he wanted. 

‘And what do you know about plants, 
young would-be thief?” asked the Dean. 
** And what sort of a herbarium have you 
got?” 

Linnzus named, according to Tournefort, 
the latest authority, the plants which 
Celsius pointed out, and astonished that 
dignitary by saying he had over six 
hundred Swedish plants in his collection. 

‘‘Come and see mine, then,” said the 
Dean, astonished at the lad’s wide know- 
ledge and glowing enthusiasm, and struck 
at the same time with the hungry look and 
threadbare clothes of one whose graceful 
bearing and exquisite personal cleanliness 
stamped him as agentleman. ‘‘ Soap costa 
little and water nothing in Sweden, and 
manners come by nature,” is Mrs, Caddy’s 
comment. ‘All the rags in Upsala could 
not disguise the refinement of this young 
man, refined by loving all things lovely.” 

Before long Linnzeus was an inmate of 
Celsius’s house, teaching his younger 
children, and helping him in his great 
work, “ Hierobotanicon: the Plants men- 
tioned in Scripture.” This work made 
Linnzeus ambitious of himself becoming an 
author. He knew Tournefort, who classified 
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plants by form ; but in Celsius’s library, he 
met Vaillant’s little treatise on the sexes 
of plants (the book that set the elder 
Darwin writing “The Loves of the 
Flowers”), and to this doubtless was due 
his arrangement according to the numbers 
of stamens and pistilz. Those Frenchmen! 
—we seldom give them the credit they 
deserve. They were generally in those 
days first in everything. Thus in this 
case, Vaillant, Lewis the Fourteenth’s 
botanist, gave the first inkling of the 
Linnzan system ; Linneus perfected that 
system ; and then the French invented 
that “natural system,” which has now 
pretty well driven out the Linnzan. 

The idea was in the air. ‘ Nuptiz 
Arborum,” was the title of a disputation 
held before Bishop Wahlin. ‘“ De Nuptiis 
Plantarum ” was a treatise published by the 
Bishop’s son, Librarian of the University. 
Linnzus at once wrote his first tract, 
proposing their sexual arrangements as 
the basis of classification for plants ; and 
at last Dr. Rudbeck—whom its patronage 
by the Wahlins, father and son, had forced 
to recognise the importance of the subject 
—was graciously pleased to find that Lin- 
peeus showed genius. 

Rudbeck was an original thinker. After 
reading Linnzeus’s treatise, he was struck 
with its originality, and invited the young 
naturalist to read his lectures for him (he 
was seventy, and almost confined to the 
house). All Upsala flocked to hear Linnzeus ; 
and pupils came, and with them money 
enough not only for food, but to buy the 
fine dress to which the handsome youth was 
by no means indifferent. 

The Wrede Exhibition, too, though only 
worth five pounds a year, was a help as 
well as an honour; and in 1732, he was 
sent by the Swedish Academy of Sciences 
to study the natural history of Lapland. 
He first paid a long visit to the old parson- 
age, where as a boy he had studied the 
ants—of which Sweden has five kinds— 
and the butterflies ; and made his museum 
of live insects, finding out what each fed 
upon ; and studied botany in his father’s 
garden, where almost every tree and flower 
that would bear the climate had been 
planted. 

He also saw his old school at Wexio, 
where—as Newton was at Cambridge— 
he had been given up as a hopeless 
dunce till Dr. Rothman put him to Pliny 
and the Georgics, and soon found his 
“inaptitude for Latin” vanish when the 
subject matter became congenial. Roth- 





man did even better; he gave young 
Linnzeus a course of Boerhaave’s physiology, 
and in his library, the boy got hold of 
Tournefort’s book, which taught him the 
beauty of system and the value of arrange- 
ment. The testimonial they gave him, when 
from Wexio he went to Lund University, is 
curious : ‘ Youths at school, like shrubs 
in a garden, will sometimes elude all the 
gardener’s care, but, if transplanted, may 
become fruitful trees.” This was not very 
encouraging, still it must have been pleasant 
to see the old place where his masters said 
that “though he seldom joined in the 
sports, he contrived wonderfully well to be 
idle without them.” 

Lapland was then almost an unknown 
country ; and travelling in that never-end- 
ing day was trying even to his hardy frame. 
He travelled four thousand miles in five 
months, over thinly-peopled wastes, where 
those whom he met, when they could 
speak Swedish, would say : ‘O thou poor 
man, what hard fate cou!d have brought 
thee hither to a place unvisited by anyone 
before?” Food often failed ; once he was 
in such straits that some Lapps, sore pressed 
themselves, gave him a cheese, “lest he 
should die in their country.” Bedding 
was plentiful, the great hair-moss makes 
not only mattress, but coverlet. 

At Pitei, the parson was Solander, 
whose son by-and-by came to England and 
sailed with Captain Cook. In the Lapland 
Alps, under the peak of Sulitelma, he 
found all the Arctic plants which linger on 
English mountains—the ladies’ mantle, the 
Sibbaldia, the mealy primrose, ete. 

From Vallivari, he saw all Norway 
stretched out below like a garden, and 
descending, met the Pastor of Torfiorden, 
“to whom I must write hereafter ; for, by 
his account, he never expected to see an 
honest Swede.” 

The heavy air of the lowlands, however, 
told upon him. In the Lapland mountains 
he could walk four times his usual distance, 
and his two Lapp guides—one over 
seventy—were £0 agile that they would 
frisk about while he rested; one of the 
reasons he gives for this agility is that 
“they wear wheels to their boots.” 

With dwarf birch and creeping willow 
for the only trees; with reindeer milk so 
luscious that, when his bread supply gave 
out, he could not drink it ; with villagers so 
wild that when they saw strangers com- 
ing they ran away; with his eyes baffled 
by the midnight sun’s slanting shadows, 
which, “ forming dense blue bands around 
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a crimson world,” made everything look 
so strange that he even mistook well- 
known plants—he must have had a strange 
journey. Once he fell into a crevasse, and 
was kept a prisoner till his guide got a 
rope and pulled him out. Once, when he 
got back to the land of trees, he was al- 
most caught by a forest fire. At Tornea, 
where he found the reindeer dying by 
scores, he was able to prove that it was 
through eating water-hemlock, which the 
natives did not seem to be aware is 
deadly poison. 

When he got back to Upsala, the 
academicians were so pleased that they 
paid him one hundred and twelve silver 
dollars for his expenses. It is curious 
that they should not have preserved his 
Lapland Diary, which he called ‘ Lachesis 
Lapponica.” It was bought from his 
widow, with the rest of his collections, by 
our botanist, Sir J. E. Smith. 

But a man cannot live on fame; and, 
while he was travelling his readership had 
been filled up and his pupils had gone to 
others, He began to suspect that the 
Lapland tour had been a device of his 
rival Rosen to get him out of the way. So 
he began to lecture on assaying, which art he 
had learnt during his tour. Rosen at once 
threatened to stop him; no one without a 
degree (which had to be taken abroad, and 
therefore needed money) being allowed to 
lecture. He was summoned before the 
Senate, and offered to lecture privately ; 
but this, too, was against the statutes. So 
he got in a towering Berserk rage, waited 
for Rosen outside, and would have run 
him through the body had not the by- 
standers disarmed him. 

By Dean Celsius’s good offices, expulsion 
(the statutable penalty for such conduct) 
was commuted fora reprimand. This out- 
burst carried away with it his pent-up 
anger. He was horror-stricken at the 
thought that he might have killed Rosen ; 
and his diary, containing a chapter “ Ne- 
mesis Divina,” contains texts from Scrip- 
ture, from Seneca, and from his own 
penitent heart. 

Rosen, however, refused to make friends ; 
and it was well for both that shortly after 
a letter came from Baron Reuterholm, Go- 
vernor of Dalecarlia, inviting him to take 
his sons round the mines, and sending him 
the money for the journey. 

Besides the Baron’s sons, Linnzeus chose 
seven young naturalists out of a host of 
volunteers, so that the journey was in 
many ways a contrast to the lonely rambles 


through Lapland. The seven divided 
among them the animal and mineral king- 
doms ; and, moreover, one of them groomed 
the horses, another looked after the com- 
missariat, etc.; the daily journal being 
made up by contributions from each. 
Everywhere the air was sweet with the per- 
fume of the wild-thyme-leaved bell-flower, 
thenceforward christened Linnea borealis. 
Everywhere they found something to note 
in the plants, the minerals, or the habits of 
people; measuring the time not by the 
waxing or waning light, but by the songs of 
birds, for Linneus had not yet constructed 
the Floral Clock, which moreover, requires 
the neighbourhood of a garden stocked 
with plants, some of them exotic. 

One of the seven was poetically inclined, 
and began about forest nymphs. 

“Pooh! nymphs. We want no nymphs,” 
cried the unromantic Linnzeus ; ‘‘ Mother 
Nature’s beauty and beneficence are enough 
for us. Let us keep fast hold of her apron- 
strings.” 

One night there was a thunderstorm, 
and in the midst of it, the whole base of a 
large mountain seemed to take fire, with 
crackling reports, and hissing of red-hot 
stones falling into the pools. Later on, 
Linnzus went out alone ; and found that 
it was petroleum, which, during a long 
drought, had welled up among the peat, 
and had been set on fire by the lightning. 
It is interesting to compare both this and 
the Lapland tour with Du Chaillu’s account 
of the same country ; for the discoverer of 
the gorilla has also been over the same 
ground as Linnzeus. 

Both note the abundance of insect life. 
Linnzus collected one thousand species of 
insects; one hundred and sixty-five of 
them flies; they are neatly pasted on 
paper in our Linnean Society’s Museum— 
for they were bought, like the rest, by Sir 
J. Smith. Both ask: ‘Why did Nature 
make midges?” to which the wag of 
Linnzeus’s party replied: “For our col- 
lections, of course.” It was strange in 
some of the Norwegian cottages, “ perched 
among crags where the Parthenon would 
look like a packing case,” to find old porce- 
lain cups and plates—heirlooms from days 
when plunder from all parts was swept 
into the homes of the Vikings. 

Our Swedes found the Norwegians dirty 
and grasping. An Oxford man, who knew 
them well, says that the Sztersdale folks 
are perhaps the dirtiest in the world ; they 
wash on Christmas Eve, sleeping in their 





clothes all the rest of the year. “ Fair 
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and false,” is how the Norseman describes 
his Swedish neighbours. 

At Falun, Linnzus gave the lectures on 
assaying which had led to his being boy- 
cotted at Upsala; there, too, he heard of 
his mother’s death, and, while sorrowing 
for her, found comfort in the charms of 
Sara, daughter of Dr. John Morzus, the 
town physician. This was not exactly 
following the advice of a clerical friend, 
afterwards Bishop of Abo : 

“You must travel for your degree,” 
said this wise counsellor. ‘“ Harderwijk 
in Holland is the cheapest place; but 
even there a degree costs money. Marry a 
rich wife, and use her wealth to get your 
doctor’s diploma.” 

Morzeus was well-to-do for that half- 
starved country; but he would not hear 
of his daughter, “the flower of Falun,” 
who had even refused a Baron, marrying a 
man with no prospects. 

‘Wait three years,” he said, “ and then 
see if you’re both of the same mind.” 

Linneus had saved thirty-six gold 
ducats, worth nine shillings if single, 
eighteen shillings if double ducats ; Swedish 
eighteenth-century coinage is very puz- 
zling. He had, too, his Wrede exhibition 
of five pounds a year. 

Miss Morzeus had been brought up in a 
hard, sordid school. Nobody in Falun 
thought of anything but speculating in 
copper—go and stay at Redruth, and you 
will see how the mining fever takes hold 
of people. Her father was as keen as any 
of them ; and later in life—when she made 
her husband’s home wretched by her stingy 
ways—she showed that money-grubbing 
was in her blood. But, for a time, she 
was dazzled by the apparition of a very 
handsome youth, who cared nothing for 
the two Falun deities—cash and comfort. 
As he was going away, she forced him to 
take her savings, a hundred dollars — 
probably in copper—and went on saving 
all the more, because now she had an 
object. 

On his way to Holland—1735—Linnezus 
failed to discovertheonly lately opened coal- 
fields of Qvidinge, near the Kattegat ; but 
at Hamburg he found that the famous 
“‘seven-headed hydra,” brought from a 
church in Prague, was, like the mermaids 
of our childhood, a made-up monster— 
seven weasels’ heads stitched on to a 
serpent’s body. Andersson, a Hamburg 
merchant, to whom the thing had been 
pledged for ten thousand marks, was furious, 
and insisted that Linnzeus should prove 





his words, or suffer the penalty for libel ; 
but his friends, Dr. Jinisch and others, 
though he showed them he was right, per- 
suaded him to slip away, and leave the 
hydra master of the field! “A poor 
student has no chance in court against a 
rich merchant.” 

At Harderwijk, one of “the dead cities 
of the Zuyder Zee,” he defended his thesis 
—on the cause of intermittent fever — 
paid his fee, and, like so many of his 
countrymen, put on his doctor’s hat of 
green felt with red cockade—still to be 
seen in his house at Hamaark, near Upsala. 
The name means “Shepherd’s Shelter,” for 
when Lake Flevo was broadening out 
into the Zuyder Zee, the flocks and their 
guardians were driven to higher ground. 
The University, long extinct, dates from 
1372. The neighbourhood is as dismal as 
a land can be; “no wonder,” says Mrs. 
Caddy, “the Frisians came to England.” 
He was at last a Doctor of Medicine, but 
he had only the small change of his last 
copper dollar in his pocket, as he tramped 
into Amsterdam. 

At Haarlem, Gronovius took kindly to 
him, asked leave to print, at his own cost, 
his “System of Nature,” and introduced 
him to Boerhaave of Leyden—so famous 
that a letter had reached him from the 


Emperor of China, with no address save 
“To Boerhaave, the famous physician in 


Earope.” Learning was power in Holland 
at that time, and Linnzus had a way of 
making friends with the right men. The 
phlegmatic Dutchmen were delighted with 
his lively talk and with the freshness of 
his views. Boerhaave sent him to Bur- 
manp, whom he charmed by pronouncing 
the cinnamon to be a kind of laurus, and 
who introduced him to Burgomaster Clif. 
ford, a Director of the Dutch East India 
Company, whose gardens at Hartecamp 
cost him twelve thousand florins a year. 
With him Linnzus lived, as physician and 
botanist, at a salary of one thousand 
florins a year, making jokes (in Latin— 
that was the worst, or Sara would have 
thought the best, of it, for the gardens 
were the resort of all the beauty and 
fashion of Amsterdam and the Hague) and 
living “ like a lapdog on a velvet cushion.” 
He was able tohelp Arctedius, who had spent 
all his money in England trying to study, 
and whom he met, almost a beggar, in the 
streets of Leyden. He drove him, in 
Clifford’s coach and four, to a Dutchman 
who was bringing out a book on fishes. 
Arctedius got work at once; and would have 
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got fame, had he not fallen into a canal 
one dark night as he was walking home 
from his employer’s. Linnzus persuaded 
Clifford to pay the poor fellow’s debts, and 
himself finished, with a suitable preface, 
the book on fishes, 

Clifford’s kindness was inexhaustible. 
He noticed that his young friend’s moun- 
tain-bred soul was pining in the relaxing 
Datch air. ‘Go over to England, and tell 
me what their North American gardens at 
Oxford and Chelsea are like,” said he. 
Boerhaave gave him a letter to Sir Hans 
Sloane, who was rather cool, not wholly 
understanding his Latin pronunciation. On 
Putney Heath he saw the gorse. At Ox- 
ford Shaw and Martyn made much of 
him, and pointed out that Vaillant’s sexual 
classification of plants had been anticipated 
by Millington, in 1670. 

When he got back to Holland he was 
sorely tempted. They offered him the 


Botany Professorship at Utrecht, and Clif- 
ford urged him to stay and learn Dutch, 
and marry a rich wife. But he refused; 
lingered half a year at Leyden, to arrange 
their garden for them ; closed Boerhaave’s 
eyes (was admitted when the doctors for. 
bade even the relatives) ; and then had an 


attack of fever, thanks to news that, the 
three years being over, his false friend, 
afterwards Bishop of Abo, was persuading 
Sara to forget him. 

Recovering, he showed either his trust 
in his betrothed or his preference for 
science by going home by way of Paris. 
Here he was petted immensely, and made 
a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences; so that, no wonder, when in 
Sweden he met the usual fate of prophets 
in their own country, he got vexed, and 
revenged himself by naming ugly plants 
after his enemies. 

All the Swedish Natural History Pro- 
fessorships were filled by his rivals; so 
he went to Stockholm and practised as a 
physician. One of his patients, a Privy 
Councillor’s wife, had a chronic cough. 
He gave her a lozenge. Next time she 
was playing cards with the Queen, Her 
Majesty noticed something in her mouth. 

“ What's that ?” 

“A cough remedy; and I’m always 
better after using it.” 

Queen Ulrica had a cough, too ; Linnzeus 
prescribed, relieved her, became Court 
Physician, and having at last got into the 
saddle, went ahead; was made Physician 
to the Navy by Count Tessin ; wrote about 
diet and ventilation, and other neglected 





subjects; helped to found the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences; married in 1739, 
and became (his biographers say) miserable 
ever after. 

Yet, however things might be at home, he 
had compensation enough outside. For, 
though his rival, Rosen, got the Upsala 
Botany Professorship when Rudbeck died, 
Linneus rose higher and higher in Court 
favour ; and when, in 1742 he was given 
the Chair of Anatomy in his old Uni- 
versity, Rosen and he exchanged, and the 
dream of his life was fulfilled. Thence- 
forth, he became “ head-gardener to Eu- 
rope,” corresponding with learned men of 
all countries, getting plants from all 
climes, worrying himself to try to make 
his tea-plants blossom, keeping down the 
softening of the brain which ultimately 
conquered him, by country tours and diet 
of wild strawberries. ‘‘ He found Natural 
History—especially Botany—a chaos; he 
left it a science.” 

He had his weaknesses ; vanity was the 
foible of the eighteenth century, and his 
“Diary” is full of self-praise. But it 
was well deserved. ‘Come to Spain and 
be King’s Botanist,” wrote the Duke of 
Grimaldi. No; he was proud of being 
the foremost man in Sweden. The Dutch 
were so mortified at his deserting them 
that when he wanted to send a pupil to the 
Cape to look for plants, they refused leave. 

However, he could afford to smile at 
their spite. He was a von Linné, “ Knight 
of the Polar Star,” as much about the 
Court as if he had been one of the Royal 
family, and, to his wife’s delight, making 
money by pupils and by the books—such 
as “Pan and Pandora”—which he was 
constantly writing. The fly in his pot of 
ointment was his wife’s meanness and her 
cruelty to their son, to whom she grudged 
even his clothes. Happily, the poor lad— 
who at one time seriously meditated suicide, 
at another would have gone as a common 
soldier, had not the King prevented him— 
outlived these troubles, and, till his early 
death, inherited his father’s renown. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
WHEN they went upstairs it was found 


that Tilly had prepared a little gift for 
everybody, as a remembrance of the day. 
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She had spent some thought on the choice, 
and had tried to discriminate between the 
taste of the City man, which she met with 
a gorgeous cigar-case, and her cousin’s 
soberer fancy. It was significant that the 
most inconsiderable of these little presents, 
which she gave with a charming simplicity, 
was bestowed on Fred. John extracted 
no comfort from this circumstance ; what, 
indeed, was the use of giving him any 
thing at all, since he was so soon to have 
everything ? 

John, it will be seen, had resigned him- 
self to the inevitable; but he did it with 
a mere exterior decency, and with an in- 
ward chafing and raging that was alto- 
gether foreign to his kindly nature. 

Mr. Burton stood on the hearthrug, in 
the attitude loved of Britons, and watched 
Tilly as she moved about, making a jest of 
her kindness, and with smiles and laughter 
forbidding so much as a hint of patronage. 
If only the rough person, whose money 
had bought these trifles, would have held 
his peace; but to one, at least, of the 
guests there was insult unspeakable in the 
braggart air with which he looked on, as 
if he would say : 

“T could have spent ten times the 
amount on each of you and never missed 
*” 

To John, in his new mood of hurt and 
sore bewilderment, his unclo seemed at 
last to stand out in his true light. When 
he had been jolly and kindly, his vulgarity 
had been tolerable, even interesting, but 
he shrank away with sensitive dislike from 
this assertive arrogance; he was almost 
glad that his uncle had ceased to have 
any show of kindness for him; it made 
his revolt at least permissible. 

“Now, then, my lass, why don’t you 
show them your own braws?” he cried 
in his loud, unmodulated tones, when 
Tilly had made the last of her little 
presentations, 

She flushed up hotly and hesitated for 
an instant, during which John felt an 
extreme desire to knock his uncle down. 
There was an involuntary pause of expec- 
tation when she left the room; Uncle 
Bob’s air seemed to hint at an astonish- 
ment in store for them, and, indeed, they 
were all surprised into admiration when she 
returned to them decked with brilliants. 
She wore them round her neck, in her 
ears, on her shapely arms. 

**T guess you won’t see diamonds that 
cost a bigger price on any of your fine 
lady friends,” Uncle Bob said to Fred, 





who, for once, failed to have a ready 
answer. He was willing enough to take 
his good fortune, but he would have pre- 
ferred to have been dazzled in private. 
He had arrived at pretty much the same 
opinion as John, though he reached it 
by a different road. His good taste was 
affronted by this display. 

Tilly bore their scrutiny and their praise 
of the jewels, and obliquely of herself as 
their wearer, with a silence that had some 
haughtiness in it. Her eyes were down- 
cast ; but when she lifted them the pride 
and coldness in them melted into sudden 
love as they rested on the homely figure 
by the fire. 

‘Was there ever so generous an uncle 
as mine?” she said, and she looked round 
daring them to take any other view. Her 
defiance seemed specially levelled at John 
Temple, and it somehow helped him to 
come forward and admire with the others. 

“The ring is too big for me,” she said. 
She opened the case and took out the half- 
hoop, slipping it on her finger and letting 
it slide from it again. ‘I can’t wear it— 
and those others, I don’t think I shall ever 
be ready for them. I wish you would lock 
them away in your Bank, John.” 

“You could have the ring taken in and 
then you might wear it,” he said, feeling a 
sudden inflow of restored amiability, “I 
could have it done for you. I know a 
very careful jeweller who may be trusted.” 

“ Then take it, please. And here is one 
for the size.” 

“JT won’t risk carrying anything so 
precious to Fulham,” he said; “if you'll 
have it tied up I'll call for it on Friday 
morning. The shop will be shut to- 
morrow.” 

He slipped the other ring which was of 
no value into his waistcoat pocket. He 
was grateful to her for giving him even a 
trifle like this to do for her, more grateful 
than for the books he carried home with 
him for which his uncle’s shillings had 

aid. 

When they had all taken leave, she stood 
by the table, slowly taking off the jewels | 
and putting them back precisely in their 
cases, She broke her silence by telling her | 
uncle what John proposed to do for her | 
about the ring. 

‘You might have let the other one do 
it,” he said with discontent, 

“You would have the other one do | 
everything,” she smiled. 

“Yes,” he said with emphasis, ‘‘and get 
everything.” 
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“Don’t you think he would be content 
with less than that?” she asked with 
rather a forced gaiety. 

“I wouldn’t—for him,” he began 
strongly, but he faltered immediately, and 
said with a gentleness that was almost 
humble: ‘‘hut iva for you to say, little 
lass, how much or how little he’s to have.” 

She played a while with the bracelet, 
slipping it off and on; then she shut the 
case with a snap and went up to him. 

“Do you mean this—really ?” she said 
wistfully, with no pretence at misunder- 
standing him. 

‘“‘T mean it—if you mean it.” 

“Oh, how can I tell what I mean !” she 
said a trifle impatiently. ‘Tell me what 
you had thought about it.” 

“ Well,” he began more briskly, as if this 
permission were a relief, “this is how it is. 
You’ve got to marry somebody.” 

A glimmer of a smile crossed her face. 

“A great many excellent people never 
do,” she murmured. 

He dismissed this view with a wave of 
his big hand as if it were too frivolous to be 
noticed. 

“ And seeing you've got to marry some- 
body, it may just as well as not be a man 
we know something about. He’sa Temple, 
but there’s nothing against him ;” this was 
an ungenerous thrust at John, but she let 
it pass, being, indeed, very much absorbed 
in what he had to say. 

“ He’s well enough to look at,” he went 
on, calculating Fred’s advantages. “Call 
him a good-looking chap, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘‘T can’t conscientiously object to his 
looks,” she said. 

“ Nor to his manners ?” he demanded. 

‘*His manners fit him as beautifully as 
if he had been measured for them by the 
very best tailor.” 

He did not quite know what to make of 
this, but he felt too anxious to settle the 
main question to branch off into side issues, 
so he relinquished this point. 

“And he’s got no money—not a bawbee 
beyond his miserable wage at the office, 
and an odd hundred or two, may be, that 
the doctor has scraped together, and may 
leave him when he dies.” 

‘Most people would count that a serious 
drawback in a young gentleman in search 
of a wife,” she said demurely. 

‘* Well, I don’t, that’s all,” he asserted 
bluntly. “And he’s no better born than 
_ you or me, and that’s another point. He 
can’t put on any airs and turn round and 
say he’s done you a favour by marrying 





you, as some of these young sparks would 
do fast enough. He'll owe every penny 
he’s got to you; and with my pile that’s 
all coming to you, my lass, you'll be the 
equal of anybody, I don’t care who it is.” 

** Everybody’s equal and my husband’s 
superior. Do you know, Uncle Bob, you 
have surprisingly advanced views of matri- 
mony? You would almost satisfy the 
American girl whose ambition it is to see 
on her tombstone, ‘John Smith—relict of 
Sarah Smith.’ In my case it will be, 
‘Frederic Temple—relict of ’—but I won’t 
be there to see it,” she cried with a laugh ; 
“my reign will be over by then.” 

“Can’t see what you're driving at,” he 
said a little mystified and rather inclined 
to be sulky, ‘There’s no American girl 
that I know of in the question.” 

‘No, there’s only me,” she passed an 
arm across his shoulder and leaned her 
cheek on it. ‘Oh, you must let me laugh,” 
she said, though she was nearer crying. 
“It’s too serious for me to take it any other 
way.” 

“Bat you'll think of it?” he urged, 
ignoring the paradox. 

“Oh, I'll think of it,” she said with a 
half sigh. ‘ You’ve secured that.” Then 
she rallied. “But I needn’t decide this 
minute? You don’t want to marry me to- 
night ? And I suppose he'll have a word 
to say; it’s the usual thing, I believe. 
How do you know he wants me?” she 
demanded, lifting her head to look at him. 

He laughed out, as if he found this an 
excellent pleasantry. 

“ve got a pair of eyes in my head,” he 
said. 

“Well, I’ve got a pair of ears,” she re- 
torted. “I can listen if he has got any- 
thing to say.” 

She changed the subject swiftly, and 
would suffer no further discussion of it 
then. It had, indeed, been too rudely 
handled already, but when she bade him 
good-night, she held to him clingingly 
while she said : 

“ You have been everything, everything 
to me; it ought to be very easy for me to 
do what you wish.” 

“Aye,” he said, all his better impulses 
coming forward in his love for her, and 
out-trooping his baser, “ but, my pretty, if 
it isn’t easy ; if it’s ‘sweir’ at all, we'll put 
an end to the business before it’s begun. 
; want you to do just what you want to 

0.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, and she 

went away a little comforted; but she 
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knew that his wishes must control her at 
last. The difficulty now was to decide 
whether she desired to be so controlled. 

She gave most of the night to the prob- 
lem, which she could not work out to any 
clear conclusion. 

Most of the next day was ceded to it 
also, though no one would have supposed 
it, from the air of gay unconcern with 
which she went about, and with which 
she overwhelmed Mr. Frederic Temple 
when he came, by appointment, to ride 
with her. 

Concealment of her feelings is a woman’s 
most precious weapon, and one she quickly 
learns to wield. 

Hypocrites all of them, cruellest some- 
times in fear lest they should be too kind, 
and vainly kind when they are most cruel. 
Not that either of these was Tilly’s case ; 
she wanted to know her mind, and she 
therefore did everything in her power to 
prevent Fred from helping her, by telling 
her his. Undoubtedly, however, he had 
taken a stronger place in her interest since 
she knew that he was her lover. A lover 
is always an interesting object to a girl, 
even if she means to crush him with an 
unalterable ‘‘ No.” It makes her think 
remorsefully of him, and rather well of her- 
self; it also makes her observant of his 
behaviour. Tilly was so watchful, indeed, 
that she scarce allowed the young man to 
open his lips without snapping him up; 
and she hedged herself from meaning looks, 
or allusions, by keeping the young girl from 
upstairs at her side during the moments of 
his stay. 

When they set out for their ride, she 
had to be alone with him, except for the 
hired groom, who did not count, and was 
merely a correct appendage; but she 
suffered no lapse from business, and when 
she was not praising the paces of the chest- 
nut mare, she was steady in her demand 
to be taught. She really rode very well 
and fearlessly, and the hints he could have 
given from his own not too wide experience 
might soon have been exhausted, had she 
not feigned an ignorance that needed much 
enlightenment. 

Fred, perhaps, interpreted this new be- 
haviour favourably to himself; having in 
any case screwed his courage to the needful 
point, he did not mean to be unanswered. 

When they got back to Yarrow House, 
and had yielded their horses to the groom, 
he did not take the hand she held out to 
him in farewell. - 

“T am coming upstairs, with your per- 





mission,” he said. 
say to you.” 

‘Ts it something that won’t keep?” she 
asked, with a last effort at escape. 

“Tt won't keep,” he answered seriously, 
and she submitted to the inevitable. 

Any faint hopes of support she might 
have cherished vanished before the blank 
emptiness of her private room. Uncle 
Bob had basely sneaked off, and the 
young teacher had gone back to her toil. 

Tilly tossed off her hat and sat down, 
pushing back her sunny hair with both 
hands from her brow. The chair she had 
chosen was a straight-backed one, and as 


“T have something to 


she sat upright in it, her slim grace severely || 


outlined by the habit she wore, it seemed 
to him she took on a Diana-like austerity 
of aspect that might have chilled a less 
ambitious hope. It is rather difficult to 
make love to a young lady who won't give 
you the smallest help or encouragement by 
so much as a blush or a tremor, but Fred 
managed pretty well; possibly he may 
even have done the same sort of thing 
before. She was visibly shaken when he 
produced the sprig of heather, extremely 
withered and shrivelled, but still recognis- 
able to the eye of faith. 

‘Tt isn’t very flourishing,” he said, “ but 
that’s because I’ve carried it about ever 
since I picked it up ; but don’t tell me the 
virtue has gone out of it.” 

“So it was you who picked it up!” she 
said wonderingly. “I lost it; it was to 
have brought us good luck.” 


“ Well, mayn’t it bring us good luck?” | 
he pleaded. ‘ You and me—to me, at least, | 


the greatest happiness and pride——” 


“ You and me,” she interrupted, smiling i 


faintly, ‘how odd it sounds.” 


“It sounds splendid—to me,” he said | 


more boldly. 


He left the mantelpiece, where he had | 
been leaning, and came over to her, where | 


she still sat erect on her high chair. 


“Won't you give me an answer?” he | 


asked quite humbly. 


“T don’t know what answer to give f 


you,” she said; but she refused him the 
hand he would have taken, and folded it 
over the other in her lap. She looked up 
at him with a frank trouble in her eyes, 
that was in itself an answer, if she had 
but known it; but she only said weakly : 
“Tf I knew what to say, I would say it.” 

“You might say ‘ Yes,’ to begin with, 
and think about it afterwards.” 

She laughed at the suggestion, but she 
shook her head. 
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‘“‘ Well, then,” he went on, “if you are 
not sure—and I don’t know why you should 
care for me—won’t you let it be enough 
that I love you? If you will let me try 
to be worthy of you——” 

“ No,” she said, “that would be a very 
unequal bargain. I don’t think it ever 
answers to take anything on trial. I 
might find it difficult to return you,” she 
said, with an irrepressible smile, “if, upon 
consideration, I didn’t like you.” 

“T would behave so well that I'd make 
you like me,” he said, smiling too. ‘ Your 
uncle is on my side,” he went on, “ won’t 
you let his wishes plead with you?” 

This was a blunder, and he knew it 
from the moment he had committed it. 
It had a hint of coercion, or so she seemed 
to think, for she stiffened under it. 

“It was his kindness that gave me hope,” 
he went on, trying to cover his lost ground, 
‘but if he had been the sternest uncle in 
fiction, it would have been all the same as 
far as my love was concerned. That has 
been yours from the first moment I saw 
you.” 

This may or may not have been true ; 
but at least he believed it at the moment, 
and it gave the needed ring of honesty 
to his words. 

Tilly sighed helplessly, and then she 
laughed, unable to resist the humorous 
aspect of her own perplexity. 

‘It is rather inconvenient never to have 
been in love before,” she said, ‘ because 
then I’d have known the exact tempera- 
ture of my feelings towards you. Why 
shouldn’t we go on as we are doing till 
—till matters become clearer ?” 

“Then you will take me on trial, after 
all ?” 

“T suppose it would amount to that.” 
She looked grave and then she brightened 
again. ‘We'll keep company,” she said. 
“That is what young people doin Liliesmuir, 
and I’ve always thoughtit extremely sensible 
of them. The young man comes some- 
times of an evening, say once a week, and 
occasionally on Sundays. They walk home 
from church together, when they discuss 
the sermon, and the weather, and the 
crops, and other interesting things, and in 
the course of a few years, when they have 
found out all about each other’s tastes, and 
habits, and opinions, they make up their 
minds whether they like each other well 
enough to become engaged.” 

“That isn’t how they keep company 
here,” cried the lover. “Here they walk 
together on summer nights in shady lanes 





where the nightingale still makes music for 
them, and he has his arm round her waist, 
and what he says to her he says in a 
whisper, in case the birds should hear and 
put it in their song; and it isn’t politics, 
you may be sure, nor sermons, for when 
they go to church together they hold one 
hymn-book between them, and all the 
sermon he knows is written for him in her 
eyes. If you will keep company with me 
in this way,” he said audaciously, “I will 
tell you what it is they talk about.” 

“But I am Scotch, you forget, and so 
you sometimes pretend you are. We will 
do it in the national way, if you please, and 
in no other.” 

And though he pleaded further, this is 
what it came to in the end. He was to 
wait; he was to have some of a lover's 
privileges, but not all of them. “It will 
be easier to stop—if we must stop,” she 
said, when he would have urged a more 
bountiful measure of grace. 

She wore her Diana-like air again as she 
made her bargain, shaking a slim finger at 
him. No, he wasn’t to take her hand, 
certainly not. As for kissing her, that he 
would never have dared to suggest. When 
he said something about writing, she 
laughed in his face. 

‘**You may come to see me—once a 
week,” she said, ‘and long before we need 
think of settling anything, I shall know all 
your views without giving you the trouble 
of writing them down.” 

Could the maiden divinity herself have 
been more austere ? 

Uncle Bob was perhaps even more dis- 
appointed than Fred, since Tilly’s decision 
put off the confounding of the aristocracy 
and the exhibition of his own grandeur to 
a remote and indefinite future; but he 
yielded to her when she represented that 
she had not felt any inspiration to give her 
lover more—as yet. That ‘“‘as yet,” com- 
forted him—perhaps it comforted her too, 
for what she could hardly help feeling was 
her unfaithfulness to his wishes. He had 
sense enough to let her alone, and to feel 
that he best prospered his cause by silence, 
and they were chatting about some quite 
indifferent matter the next evening, when 
a message was brought up that John 
Temple would like to see Tilly. 

She was about to run down to the empty 
dining-room, but her uncle checked her. 

“‘T suppose he can give his message up 
here,” he said suspiciously. “If it’s a 
secret, you’ve got no business to listen to 
him.” 
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“ Tt isn’t that,” she said, blushing faintly, 
and accordingly the maid had orders to 
invite him upstairs. 

He came in quietly enough : Fred always 
gave an air of gay bustle to his comings 
and goings ; but John was no lover of fuss. 
He nodded to his uncle and shook hands 
with Tilly. It was she to whom he 
spoke. 

‘tT looked in,” he said, ‘‘ to tell you of a 
little mistake you made this morning. 
When I took your little parcel to the 
jeweller and explained what was wanted, 
he opened it, and this is what he found,” 
he smiled in anticipation of her amusement, 
as he handed her a ring-case he took from 
his pocket, 

She opened it, and looked at it in blank 
astonishment. It was empty. 

“No ring?” she said. 

“No ring,” he repeated. “I would 
have come back in the morning if I had 
had time, but I felt sure you would dis- 
cover the mistake during the day.” 

“No,” she began wonderingly, “ I 

“You put the ring in the night before 
last. I saw you with my own eyes,” said 
Uncle Bob, joining for the first time in the 
conversation, 

Something in his tone made her look up. 

“I thought I did,” she said quickly, 
“but one could easily be mistaken about a 
thing like that. Very likely I left it by 
mistake with the other things.” 

“‘ Well, if you did, it’ll be there still,” he 
said determinedly. ‘Go and see.” 

The jewels were locked up for greater 
safety in a deed-box in which he kept 
some papers of value ; it had been brought 
for some purpose of his own into the 
sitting-room, and she moved towards it un- 
willingly. 

“T haven’t the key.” 

“The key is here. Wait; I'll bring the 
box to the light.” He lifted it with a 
strong hand to the table where a light 
burned clear; he drew the key from his 
waistcoat pocket and unlocked the box, 
but he left her to open it. 

The cases were all safe within. She 
took them out one by one and opened 
them slowly. The necklace flashed in her 
fingers; the bracelets, the spray for her 
hair; but there was no ring. She shook 
the papers with a trembling hand, tossing 
them out of the box quite fruitlessly. 

“Where is it? What can have become 


” 








of it?” she said at last, in a distressed 
voice. 

‘You'd better ask your cousin,” said 
Uncle Bob brutally. 

John had stood perfectly still during the 
search, making no offer to further it. His 
uncle’s manner and the bitter disdain of 
his looks had struck a shameful doubt to 
his heart, which his generosity moved him 
not to entertain ; but these words left him 
no choice. 

He spoke at last, but though his face 
was white and his eyes full of fire, his voice 
was calm with scorn. 

‘Do you take me for a thief?” he 
said. 

Tilly took a quick step forward, and 
stood between them. 

*‘Oh, no, no,” she said. ‘John, how 
could you imagine such a thing! Uncle,” 
she turned to him, ‘‘ say it is a mistake.” 

But he repulsed her for the first time in 
his life roughly. 

‘It will be time enough to say it was a 
mistake when he brings back the ring. 
You gave it him, and he’s got to find it—if 
it’s lost. Till he does find it, and bring it 
back here, I’m free to think what I choose. 
It’s not the first time I’ve had reason to 
doubt one of his name.” 

She turned mutely from her uncle, and 
went up to her cousin. The colour was 
blanched out of her face, and even her lips 
were white, but her eyes pleaded for pity, for 
mercy. She tried to speak, but the words 
would not come. She was humiliated, 
overwhelmed, abased ; but her loyalty to 
her uncle forbade her so much as an excuse 
for him. 

In the whirlof his wildly-stirred emotions, 
John had an instinctive perception of this, 
and he knew without her telling that she 
believed in him. 

‘Bear with him, do not defend your- 
self, have pity on us both,” her look said, 
and he yielded before it. His face worked 
convulsively, but the scorn and passion 
died out of it, and he stooped and kissed 
the hand that lay on his arm in mute 
pledge. It was a dearer-bought victory 
than she knew; but after it, without a 
word or a glance towards his uncle, he 
turned and went. Yet never before in all 
his blameless life had he held his head so 
proudly. 

Tilly sank down on the floor, and hid 
her face in her hands. 
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